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FROM THE ATLANTIC MAGAZINE. 

A STORY, 

From a Correspondent in Virginia. 
[concLuDED.] 

but a universal darkness 

covered the face of the deep, as the appointed hour 


The wind had lulled, 


drew nigh. Save the watch and himself, all the in- 


bitants of the vessel were resting below, from the 





fatigues and alarms of the previous night and day, as 
Rogers was slowly pacing the quarter-deck. ‘Th 
lights from the binnacle glimmered with wan and 
melancholy rays, deepening the infinity of gloom 
around, The ocean seemed moaning as if after its 
recent tortures. There was no other sight nor 
sound, until a stifled groan fell on the ear of Ro- 
gers—a sob of deep agony which the sufferer seem- 
ed vainly endeavoring to repress. looked 
the direction whence it came, and indistinctly dis- 
cerned a figure, advancing with irregular move- 
nents, and half crawling towards him. He began 
to experience an unaccountable nervous agitation. 
This man was probably insane, perhaps unnaturally 
visited by some demoniac possession. Credulity 
was ripe with stories of the kind at that time. Why 
y? Why summoned him 
in private, at this untime ly and ghestly hour? But 


the figure had reached him, and after a little timid 


had he sought his intimacy 


observation, the strange being stood up and began 
to gaze earnestly on Rogers’ countenance, as the 
dim light played ftittingly across his features.— 
‘There was nothing to terrify the subject to its scru- 
tiny, either in the gaze or in the appearance of the 
examiner. For the former soon changed from the 
expression of anxiety to that of humble entreaty, 
and the figure shook with decrepitude. And, in- 
deed, after a short time, he fell down on his knees, 
took hold of his young defender by the skirts, and 
looked up to him with an imploring eye. Rogers 


drew him from his abject situation to the stern of 


the vessel and there bade him sit down beside him. 

Silence succeeded for a few moments, when with 
some hesitation he addressed him : ‘1 believe I did, 
indeed, preserve your life last night. You say you 
cannot rejoice at your deliverance. I have felt cem- 
passion for you because you are alone among so ma- 








ny. Confide in me, and I will extend my 
tion still further. Whatever crime you may have 
committed, you are going to the deserts of a new 


deatte- 


world, where you may begin a new existence. The 


beg 
arm of retributive justice cannot reach you there, 
and the face of man cannot behold you if you choose 
to fhy into its solitudes. 


learn your history, sand promise, most 


I have a strong desire to 
solemnly, ne- 
ver to betray your trust, without vour consent.’ 

‘I have committed no crime,’ 
§ for which I am amenable to human laws 
I have performed, I have been told I did lseaven 
But could I fy from man—nay, could 1 
escape from the presence of God, beyond the ut- 


replied the man, 
In what 


service. 


termost parts of the earth or the depti 
cannot fly from myself. I have etayed for madness, 
but Iam not mad. I can reason, and, alas! too 
well remember. 


picture of fire ; and it burns, and will 


Here it is, printed on my brain, a 
burn forever, 
unless the soul can be annihilated. I would not 
commit an offence which I believe would consign 
me to perdition, or 1 would, long since, have laid 


yeghow could I 


be happy in heaven if memory was there, or if there 
le PB, , 


down this tormenting load of life : 


1 am to meet any of the countenances that are now 
looking upon me, though you cannot see them—so 
sad, so horror-struck, so agonized! Have you not 
read, how heathens, in old times, guilty of parricide, 
or other inexpiable crimes, were followed over all 
the earth, and even to the thresholds of their tem- 
ples, by terrible women, shaking unquenchable fire- 
brands, with living serpents hissiag and twisting 
around their heads ? Tam beset by many followers, 
who do not threaten me, but look fixedly and sor- 
rowfully upon me, and I seem sinking down and 
ir looks into a fatho 
Last night I saw them too, deep in the monstrous 
m, and I shall 
The heathens I have read could 


down beneath the mnless pit.— 
womb of the ocean, and now I see the 
see them forever. 


cling to their altars, and the Jews had certain places 
where the avenger of blood could not pursue. But 
I have no sanctuary and no city of refuge, in all the 
wid@ world of land and waters that basks in the sun- 
light—and I cannot look fer it in the grave.” 

And h 
convulsion shook him like an ague fit. 


ere he ay down on his face, and a strong 
Ife regain- 
ed some composure, and continued :--‘ since I hay 
been on board this vessel, where the torinents of my 
earthly purgatory have been condensed to an in- 
tensity greater and more unremitting than ever, the 
persecutions of those whe follow me have been con- 
stant. Every living thing has mocked at and shun- 
ned me, until each human countenance seems to be 
that of a fiend, to whom the penal torture has been 
assigned of persecuting, and mouthing, and chat- 
tering at the guilty: but I could abide all this if 
they were not with me. [have seen them in crow d- 
ed capitals, in the Arabian deserts, and in the dun- 
geons of the infidels ; but never, though long years 
have passed, more distinctly than I do now.’ 
* But why should I weary you with what you can- 
not understand, and have no interest in. You ask 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the contemplation of all the 


to know the source of my calamity. I will endea- 
vor to tell you as briefly and as intelligibly as I can 
I was the son of an Mdustrious and frugal woollen 
draper, in the city of London, and his only child. I 
was much indulged, and my father having bound 
me apprentice to himself, did not chastise me whe: 
I neglected his*business, but was satisfied to re 
prove me for my present offences. I did not ac 
quire any vices, but I was an idle youth, and loved 
all kinds. In particular I at 
tended all public executions, and was very sure ine 


to see spectacles of 
ver to be absent when any tragic scene was to be 
cted on Tower Hill 
watch the countenances of men going to be sepa 
rated instantly from the bustle of life, and felt a 


strange excitement at the parade and circumstances 


at Tyburn. I loved to 


which attend the awful execution of the law. I did 
net go with the common feelings of the multitude, 

who thought no more of the event after it had pas 
sed, but dispersed to other places of a 


or to their every day business. 


amusement, 
The procession to 
the scaffold or to the tree, the prayer and the psalm, 
and the dying speech, the preparations for the 
block or the halter, the descending axe or the 
withdrawing cart, the hushed pause of the count- 
less spectators, the mangling of the bodies after- 
wards—were all to me so many acts of a stage play, 
in which J took a fearful but intense delight. It be. 
came a passion, paramount above all others, inse 
much that I sometimes envied the vile executioner, 
all stained as he was, and besmeared with the blood, 
and tearing the vitals of his often yet conscious vic- 
tims—because he enjoved a nearer prospect of the 
s ee from which 1 was kept back by the crowd 


Lior 
and the soldiery. 


seen, in the east, men who derived thei 
sustenance from mortal poisons ; and others who 
. 


kept tame snakes in their bosoms, and would caress 


the slimy monsters as they were wrapped in the 
grisly and glittering folds. I have heard too, of can 
ind of forlorn creatures who haunt grave- 


nmibals, g 


yards and prey upon dead carcases. Not more un- 
accountable even to myself than the fancies and ap 
petites of these extraordinary creatures, was the de 
sire that possessed me of witnessing the sufferings 


of human beings previ ration of soul 


and body. Ihave reas 


us to the sep 

ed upon it since, and found 
no satisfactory cause ; for in my nature, if I knew 
what it was in childhood, there was no cruelty not 
malice towards my fellow men. But so it was that 
» scenes of bloodshed 
and tervor was my constant employment—and vi 
sions of ex 


cutions, in all their terrible variety « 


pain, and fear, and agony, held their eternal sai 
bath in my mind, so that I neglected business and 
regular occupation of every kind. 

The persecution of the heretics began, and burn 

in every part of the country: had 
never attended an exhibition of this sort, and ima, 
} 


gined, according to the craving of my diseased cu- 


riogty, that it must surpass in teuror and sublimity 


it 
aj] that I had witnessed of the closing deama of 


e 









































































































tance with one of the sherifi’s men, with whom I 


nal justice. Itso happened that I had made acquain- 


had held much communion on the subject always 

»permost in my thoughts ; and he came one morn- 
inyg to inform me that a minister was to be burned 
the next day, and that I might if 1 pleased be close 
to the pile and see every thing as it occurred. ‘Whis 
was a golden opportunity for me, and one for which 
Lhad long and vainly sighed. I was, however, not 





tle damped in my eagerness, when he told me 
‘as necessary I should light the pile myself.— 
From ‘his office, although esteeming the consum- 





ing of heretics xs an acceptable thing to God, from | 
this function, I say, I recoiled, as unbecoming the son | 
of an henest man, out of whase province it was en- 
tirely to perforna the part of the common hangman. 
My acquaintance, however, told me, that 1 could 
gain a near access to the stake on no other condi- 
tion; and gave me a mask which was adapted to 
the upper part of my face, and which he said would 
prevent any person from recognizing me. He ad- 
ded, that he would cali for me the next morning, 
and so saying, he left me. 

All the rest of the day I was uneasy, irresolute, 
and almost beside myself, pondering between my 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








dreaming vision, I saw the minister descend from 
the cart, and walk tranquilly and firmly, as it seem- 
ed, to the goal of his earthly pilgrimage. There 
were other things passing, which swam indistinctly 
before my sight. A proclamation was read, of which 
I heard the sounds without perceiving the meaning 
of the words. Then they fastened the prisoner to 
the stake by iron hoops, and closed up the circle of 
faggots around him. At this moment I was thrust 
forward so suddenly by my companion that I was 
urged within a few feet of the pile. I stood without 
motion, rather as a Machine than a thinking being, 
and a torch was put into my hand by a halberdier. 
The sheriff, who stood by, addressed me, but I un- 
derstood not his words. Lonly apprehended from his 


} gesture that I wasto light the pyre. A dead silence 


prevailed among all the assembled multitude, and 
we might have heard the whisper of an infant or 
the falling of a leaf. A brief struggle passed thro’ 
my frame, and hastily, by the same seemingly me- 
chanical impulse, of which alone I appeared to be 
conscious, { advanced with the fatal brand. One in- 
stant I cast my eyes upwards on the victim. His 
countenance was serene and cheerful ; he bent his 
eyes upon me with a settled calmness and forgive- 


. . . “ae » ic aw livee } . r aie as rh } 
desire to indulge a long cherished curiosity, and the }«ess, which now lives before my sight as though it 


repugnance I felt to execute an office considered 
disgraceful even when prescribed to an individual 
as his legal duty. Before I fell asleep I had made 
up my mind to depart from home early in the morn- 
ing, and to behold the spectacle from a distance 
among the multitude. My dreams, prophetic of all 
I have ever had since, were troubled, wild, and ago- 
nizing ; and I awoke in a feverish state of excite- 
ment. Very soon the populace were seen pouring 
from various quarters to the field where the execu- 
tion was to be; and while I was yet meditating 
whether to evade my appointment by flight, or to 
refuse accompanying the sheriff’s follower, he made 
his appearance and beckoned to me ; andasif bya 
fatal, uncontrollable impulse, I slipped quickly out 
of my father’s shop, and accompanied him on his 
way. Turning down a narrow alley, he equipped 
me with my mask, and hurried or rather dragged 
me towards the prison. No notice was taken of me, 
as by the side of my companion I mingled among 
the retainers of the law. Very soon the inner gates 
were opened, and there came forth among the offi- 
cers, a man in black vestments, a little advanced in 
years. His countenance though not discomposed 
was sad : for, as I heard, he had just parted with 
his family. And behind the escort I saw them slow- 
ly advancing, but did not then note them particu- 
larly, for a heavy load had fallen upon my heart, I 
heard not distinctly what was uttered around me, 
and turned my face neither to the right nor the left; 
but was led by the arm mechanically by my compa- 
nion, following with the other attendants the cart 
in which the victim intended for that present sagri- 
fice was placed. 

In this stupor I walked on the whole distance, un- 
roused by the great following of the people, or the 
occasional interruptions that took place in our pro- 
gress, until we arrived at the spot where the stake 
and the faggots were prepared. I kept my eyes fix- 
ed, as if by enchantment, on that fatal pile, and was 
dragged along unresistingly, while a ring was form, 


were but yesterday. I thrust my torch among the 
light stuff and combustibles at the foot of the pile ; 
and the flame ram speedily all around it and mount- 
ed among the wood. I thought I felt it at the same 
moment encircling my own brain. I dropt the 
torch and returned to my companion. There was a 
weight upon my feet that seemed to clog them to 
the earth at every step, and a death-like cgldness at 
my heart. ‘Then, as I lifted up my eyes, I beheld 
behind the surrounding guards a melancholy train 
in sable apparel. There was a mother with a little 
infant in her bosom. She was tall, and of a digni- 
fied aspect ; but her cheeks were pale, and her eyes, 
swollen and red, were fixed in the direction of the 
pile where her husband was suffering. There were 
two lusty and stately youths,who stood gazing, stern- 
ly and sadly ; but as the fire began to crackle fierce- 
ly behind me, they lifted up their vojges and wept 
aloud. There wasa maiden just arrived at woman- 
hood, slender and graceful, with a saintly counte- 
nance, such as I have seen in pictures of the Holy 
Virgin; and she clung weeping to her elder.bro- 
ther. There was a younger girl, with golden hair 
and blue eyes, like a young cherub, weeping, 
shrieking out for mercy for her father, and a boy, 
deformed and supporting himself with a crutch, 
who had an obliquity in one eye, that gave to the 
agony of grief expressed in his face, a strange pe- 
culiarity. And there were little children clinging 
around their mother’s garments, all crying bitterly ; 
the youngest, poor souls, for company, not know- 
ing why the rest were so afflicted. Methought that 
at the same instant they all directed their eyes to- 
wards me ; and ever since I have retained the indi- 
vidual expression of ea@h of those wo-begone faces. 
1 turned around and saw the father of this family 
surrounded By the ascefding blaze that burnt fierce- 
ly, but with a pale unnatural lustre, in the broad 
glare of day. His look was serene, and he stretch- 
ed out his hands and washed them in the consuming 
element. 





ed round the scene of torture. With dim and 


{Here there is a large defect in the manuscript. ] 
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The vessels were in sight of the coast of Florida, 
A delightful perfume was wafted from the shore, 
and the adventurers beheld the banks, even down 
to the edge of the water, covered with luxuriant 
vines and groves of magnolia. Some boatggput oii 
from the ship in which Rogers was a passéfiger, for 
the purpose of paying a visit to this land of promise 

and in one of them, the unhappy man, whose histo. 
ry is herein-before recorded, went on shore. He 
was never seen more, Those who were in the same 
boat with him, said that he had wandered into the 
interior of the country, and could not be recalled in 


| time. It is more probable that they purposely left 





him. 

The ship under command of sir Francis Drake, a 
few years afterwards, took from the Virginia coast 
the remnant of the colonists who were unfortunate 
in their settlement. Among'the survivers Rogers 
returned to England, by whom the foregoing facts 
were narrated.. And notwithstanding many tradi- 
tions and legends that have been popuiar, the above 
are the only authentic particulars, in 1clation to the 
man who burnt Joun Rogers. 

Ricumonp, Aveust 27, 182 

—-——. 
FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
MAY-DAY—a FrraGMeEnr, 

Nagure was in one of her most pleasant moods 

the tears of night shone through her sunny smiles, 


| aml her voice murmured gently in the winding 





brook, or echoed lightly to the more harmonious 
warbling of the birds, as they bounded gaily from 
spray to spray, in all the sportiveness of unrestrain 
ed liberty. It was May-day ; and the choice littk 
party who had long devoted that day to amuse 
ment, assembled early at the appointed place ot 
meeting, while a merry countenance and elastic 
step, proved tell-tales of many a joyful heart.— 
Alas! how often do we see the rose of Life blight 
ed in its sweetest bloom !—they departed, but the 
cheek that innocent gaiety flushed, was doomed 
soon to be blanched—-the eye that it brightened, 
soon to shed an unearthly lustre. 

‘They had chosen a pretty romantic spot on the 
opposite margin ef the Susquehanna river, where 
an ancient unoccupied habitation, which, like many 
a predecessor, had grown weary in the march of 
Time, was gradually sinking to decay. 

The little company had already embarked for the 
place of destination, the light seng had been waft- 
ed far on the breeze, and died in a faint echo, and 
their mirthful voices were blending in delightful 
harmony with the cadence of the deep, when the 
demon of the waters, as if in the pride of his power, 
ceased the placid smile he had deceitfully worn, 
and frowned darkly and terribly on those who had 
trusted to his smile, and were reclining in couii- 


dence on his bosom. 


‘The sudden approach of the tempest was easily 


| discerned by the little crew, yet in the convictien of 


reaching the landing place before its arrival, they 
kept fearlessly on their course, while every sail was 


spread by the unskilful mariners to the wind : but 


| man cannot rule the storms, nor contend in safety 


with the foaming element. The sky, as if unwilling 
to face the waters in their growing perturbation, 
drew a mantle of @ic deepest shade hastily o’er its 
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es T 
bosom,—the thunder rolled its deafening power— | 
the winds raved in their wild phrensy, and the boat 
whirling suddenly and rapidly round, upset, while | 
the fiashing lightning penetrated the waters, and | 


lit the passage to a watery tomb. 
« * * . “ * * 


The brow of Nature was once more calm—the 
clouds passed o’er—the thunder and lightning with- 
drew their terrors, and the waves grew mild ;—but 
the wind continues to sigh a plaintive requiem o’er 
their tomb, as if evér repentant for that day’s cruel, 
fearful deed. IDA. 





Cki,. 7) 


FROM THE DESK OF POOR RORERT THE SCRIBE. 

EASIER COAXED THAN DRIVEN. 
When I made my last visit to Applebury, I put off 
going to see my friend Luke Thornbury, and for 
the best reason in the world. Luke and his wife 
used to quarrel the live-long day, and it is not very 
pleasant you know to visit where, ‘I wont my dear,’ 
and ‘Vil see the devil take you first, my love,’ make 
half the conversation. But Luke andI had always 
been on the best terms, and as for that matter, Mrs. | 

Thornbury and I had never been at variance. 
So one fine afternoon, it was I think just at half 
past three o’clock, that I rapped at the door of the 
new house. 





And now while they were coming to 
open the door, I take time to tell you that every thing 
round it wore another guess appearance than when 
i was last at the farm. The garden fences were 
painted white, and the side walks ornamented with 
arow of handsome poplars. In the little yard in 
front of the house, the rose and the snow-ball trees, 
scattering their leafy honors to the frosts of autumn, 
indicated from the neatness with which they were 
trimmed, that the mind of the mistress was enough 
at ease to attend to such interesting trifles. 
she old house dog came wagging his tail around me, 
tclling me, as plain as a dog could tell—‘ you are 
welcome.’ The nice observer need not to be told of 
such good things. ‘ Walk in.’ My good old friend 
Instead of that lean, half 
starved, henpecked looking fellow he seemed ten 
years ago—why, sir, he was ruddy and as fat as a 
turtle fed alderman. He gave that sort of cordial re- 
ception, which rather told by the eye and the pres- 
sure of the hand, than by words, that I was welcome. 
And Mrs. Thornbury too seemed delighted to see 
me. What an alteration! His wife was as happy 
a looking woman as I had ever seen in all Applebu- 


hat moment met me. 


> 


| the best natured and most complying 
plebury. 


And 


I determined to be master at home, and took high 
ground, resolved to enforce obedience whenever it 
should be refused, taking care at the same time to 
command nothing wherein I had not a right to be 
obeyed; if my wife interfered, or interposed her opi- 
nion, my pride tock the alarm lest she should wear 
the breeches, and [ would have things to suit my- 
self. Janegrew cross and severe. I became mo- 
rose and testy. For some time our life was miscra- 
ble—my affairs began to get into disorder—she ne- 
glected the things in the house, and I every thing 
out ef doors. Things all tended to an open rupture, 
and we resolved at length to part. To part! It was 
a dreadful thought. She was the mother of my chil- 
dren ; she had good sense—could be a good house 
wife, and {I could not allege any greater offence 
against her, than that she could not submit to my 
government. Many a time, in our quarrels, she 
used to tell me, ‘easier coaxed than driven.’ 

The thought struck me that before we finally se- 
parated, I would alter my plan of management. I 
became the best natured and politest husband in 
the world. What a metamorphose in Jenny ! (said 
he, and the tear stood in his eye.) Jenny became 
wife in all Ap- 
I took her advice in every matter—she 
always advised just as I wished. If I got a nice peach 
from home, [ always reserved it for her. She re- 
quited my attentions with fourfold kinduess” Was 
she ill, I was unremitting in attentions. If I was 
sick, no angel could be kinder. In fine, (said my 
friend, ) I became in truth a good husband, and that 
is the secret that wrought such a change in my wife, 
and I do verily believe if other husbands would on- 
ly remember that a woman is ‘ BasIER COAX ED THAN 
DRIVEN,’ there would be infinitely more 
in the married state.’ 


happiness 





‘THE MEDLEY. 


LETTERS. 

Of what vast importance is the use of 
letters! Whata noble invention—an in- 
vention bespeaking angelic intelligence ! 
Who caf too greatly admire this illustri- 
ous effort of human genius! Whocan 
render sufficient gratitude to heaven, for 
such an invaluable gift! By these the 
wisdom of ages is accumulated at our feet; 
by these the flowers of imagination shall 
unfading bloom ‘through the long track 
of future time.’ But above all how are 








ry. They both, I could perceive, marked my sur- 
prise at the perfect accordance of opinion and har- 
mony of action in the house. 
invited me 


After tea, the squire 
to take a walk and see his new flock of 
Merinoes. 
‘You seem,’ said he, smiling, ‘alittle suprised at 
e Narmony which prevails betweén me and Mrs. 
adel Family affairs I do not often make a 
subject of conversation, but as you were my earliest 
friend, and used to sympathise with me in the mis- 
fortune of having a cross partner, it is due you to tell 
the cause of this alteration.’ {told him I was much 
pleased with the happy change, and could not but 
be interested in the cause. ; 
* When Jane and I married,’ said he, ‘1 knew she 
possessed a good understanding, and a high spirit. 


the social virtues diffused! How is the 
enchanting voice of friendship echoed 
far! How are the nobler feelings work- 
ed in the bosom of sensibility !—Empha- 
tically did the bard exclaim in tender 
rapture, 


| They live, they speak, they breathe what love in- 
spires, 

| Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires, 

Shed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft the sigh from Indus to the pole. 


Beauty and wit will die; learning will 
vanish away; and all the acts of life be 
soon forgotten. But virtue and piety will 
remain forever. ‘hey are the foundation 





j-all beauty, order and happiness. 


i - 








of honor and esteem, and the source off 
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MAGN [ANIMITY OF TE MPE R. 

When Xerxes invaded Greece, there 
was in the Greek councils a difference of 
opinion concering the best place to en- 
gage the enemy. Themistocles urging 
his opinion with some warmth, Eeribi- 
ades lifted up his cane over him in a me- 
nacing manner, * Strike,’’ says the Athe 
nian General, “but hear me.’ The La- 
cedemonian, admiring his command of 
temper, bade him speak what he had to 
say. 

Plutarch says of Pericles, “Such was 
his self command, that when a vile and 
abandoned fellow loaded him a whole 
day with reproaches and abuse, he bore 
it with patience and silence, and conti. 
nued in public for the despatch of some 
urgent affairs. In the evening he walk- 
ed gravely home, the blackguard follow- 
ing and insulting him with the most scur- 
rilous language the whole way; and as it 
was dark when he came to his own door, 
he ordered one of his servants to take 
a torch and light the man home.” 


TRIFLES BALANCED. 

A miserable Poet having asked a friend 
to peruse one of his compositions, was 
told that in the third line there was a 
syllable too much; * Aye, like enough,” 
said he; * however, read on, and I doubt! 
not but you will find another line that has 
a syllable too little, and one will balance 
the other, you know.”’ 


The late Lord Courtney, who was of 
one of the old families in Britain, being 
married to a Miss Clack, who was much 
inferior in point of birth, a conversation 
took place (at which the late bishop of 
Exeter was present) on the disparity of 
the match. ‘What’s your objection ?’ 
says the bishop to the lady who took the 
lead in the conversation. ‘ Want of fa-- 
mily, my lord’—* Want of family !’ echo- 
ed the bishop, ‘why I'll prove her of a 
better family than his lordship. He, per=y 
haps, may trace his ancestors as far back 
as the conquest, but the family of the 
Clacks are as old as Eve.’ 








Doctor Johnson treated Mrs. Siddons, the frreat 
actress, when she called upon him at his residence, 
in Bolt Court, with marked politeness. Frank, his 
servant, could not immediately bring her a chair, 
upon which he said to her, ‘You see, madam, 
wherever you go, how difficult it is ¢o find seals.” 

Ea 
PORTRAITS. * 

Go forge me fetters that will bind 

The rage of the tempestuous wind, 

Snap, like a twig, the tough oak tree, 

Quench tna with a cup of tea, 

Sound with a needle full of thread 

The depth of ocean’s steepy bed ; 

In these maneeuvres show your skill, 

Then hold a Woman if you will. {Panrock 
Trust not man! Heis by nature false, 
Dissemmbing, subtle, cruel and inconstant 
When he talk hes ove, W ith caution trust him, 
But if he sweer, he'll certainly decei ive thee. 

[|Cuacmont 
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‘ 
THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





POETRY. 





¥WROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE, arnit 16, 
AGRIGENTUM. 

[This city was besieged by Hannibal, A. M. 3593. 
The besieged were so pressed by famine, that all 
hopes of relief seeming desperate, they resolved to 
abandon the city. ‘The reader will naturally ima- 
gine to himself the grief with which these miserable 
people must be seized, on their being forced to 
leave their homes, rich possessions, and their coun- 
try. But the most grievous circumstance, was the 
necessity they were under of leaving the sick and 
aged, who were unable either to fly or to make the 
least resistance.—[{ Rollin’s Ancient History. | 


The clash of war ran loud ; 
The sword of slaughter gleam’d , 
But shriller from the starving crowd, 
The voice of anguish scream’d : 
Many arose in haste to fly— 
Then dropp’d upon the road—to die. 


Death stalk’d the streets each day, 
And from his armed hand, 
Dealt the deep blow of agony, 
Shriek’d—horror to the land ! 
As in a frightful dream men slept— 
Mothers looked on their babes—and wept : 


And there sat one yet young, 
An old starv’d man her care ; 
Nor painter’s hand—nor poet’s tongue, 
Ere pictured maid as fair— 
Fach feature’s grace, her curls dark braid, 
scem’d by Love’s self, Love’s genius made. 


Tseauteous she sat, while he 
Bade her in flight te seek 
Her safety, and the enemy 
Not half the wo could wreak : 
The thought would soothe his direst hour, 
‘To know his child had ’scap’d their power. 


Then she would kiss his brow : 
And to his calls to fly, 
Said, were the foe upon them now, 
There were full time to die : 
She would not leave his snow-white head, 
For foeman’s rabble foot to tread. 


Next her young lover came, 
‘The city walls were thrown ; 
And to escape frum death, from shame, 
One moment was their own : 
That lost, then pass’d their only chance, 
Each street would gleam with sword and lance. 


Think of their brutal hand, 
A maiden thou—and fair— 
O! haste thee, fly this ruined land, 
For love and life elsewhere ! 
Her father gazed upon her face : 
She wept, but did not quit her place. 


Father, I have a vow ! 
Life seem’d almost to flee ; 
Go—go, dear youth—oh, leave me now, 
1 may not follow thee. 
‘The Gods be with thee—plead no more— 
Leave me and seek more happier store. 


He’s rone—shie’s left alone— 
Alone among the dead : 
Her sive has breath’d his dying groan, 
In blessings on her head. 
Hier eyes dwell on one spot—there past 
Her lover—there he gaz’d his last. 


The deeply shrouded sun, 
Upon the vault appears ; 
Like hope, when every joy is gone, 
Seen through the mist of years : 
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That ray we view when sorrows press, 
Pointing to distant happiness. * 


The red sun’s light is there, 
In sombre radiance shed ; 
Upon a slaughter’d maid—so fair, 
You would not deem her dead : 
One arm an aged man clasps round; 
Her life-blood weeps along the ground. 
MANCHESTER. C,S——_N. 





THE SICK CHILD :—a MIpNIeEHuT skETCH, 


He sleeps !—the infant sufferer sleeps— 
Unconscious of the bitter pain, 

The anxious watch a mother keeps ;— 
The sighs she would repress—in vain, 
While o’er his couch she leans and weeps, 

Fast as the drops of summer rain ! 


He sleeps !—nor dreams he of the care 
That rends a mother’s aching breast ; 

He hears not the low murmur’d prayer, 

(Where hope seems wrestling with despair) 
‘That asks not life—while others rest. 


Me hears it not ;—** Oh! God ! (she cries, ) 
Give me to bear this infant’s pain:— 

Vil murmur not—so those sweet eyes 
Awake to health and joy again ; 

And light willseem my agonies, 
So that A’s lips may not complain !” 


Fond moufner ! know’st thou not, in love, 
In mercy, was this chastening sent, 

By J who rules and reigns above, 

Some greater evil to remove, 
Aud not for wrathful punishment ? 


Perchance, to show thy heart how frail 
Are the best hopes we cling to here ; 

To warn thee, by that cheek’so pale, 
And that fair brow, as marble clear, 

How early death may rend the veil 
That covers our existence here ! 


To teach thee—should yon sufferer live, 
To train him for a world more pure ; 
Not for the honours earth can give, 
(They only glitter to deceive) 
But make his heavenly calling sure ! 


Perchance, ’twas sent to bid thy heart, 
That too much worshipped earthly thing's, 

Embraee that wiser—better part, be: 
To which no worldly passion cling®; 

To show how weak——how frail thou add, 
How vain the blessings fortune brings ! 


Deem it not hard; Heaven doth approye 
The feelings ‘of a soul like thine ; 

For sacred is a moTuER’s love, 

And angels waft such sighs above, 
As off rings at RELIGION’s shrine. 





’ 
FOR THE GARLAND. 


Alas ! where is that lovely form, 
Whose spirit wakes my fancy now ’— 

That face where bloom’d each rip’ning charm?— 
That beauteous, animated brow >— 

Her smile, and look of love, I see— 

Her step ;—but Julia !—where is she ? 
That form, wrapp’d in impervious gloom, 
Now crumbles in the cold, cold tomb ! 


And now, when eve in pensive shroud, 
Enveils yon hillock where she sleeps, 
Lo! E d quits the careless crowd, 
And strays to Julia’s grave—and weeps. 
There, sad, diseonsolate, and lone, 
He calls upon that sainted name, 
In tones which angels e’en might own, 
Coubd angels feel a mertal’s ame. 
Hanvers-Ferny, JUVENIS. 





THE INNOCENT HOURS OF CHILDHOOD, . 
The following lines from the Boston Spectator, 
will not only be recognised as the production of 
Percival, but will be greatly admired, by those who 
are acquainted with the principal incidents in his 
early life, and the bearing they have had upon his 
principles and character. May we not hope the 
two last Stanzas describe his present feeling ? 
(Cincinnati Literary Gazette. 
Dear moments of childhood ! how sweetly ye smile, 
As I gaze on the vista of years that are gone ; 
Ye smile in your innocent loveliness, while 
In tire downhill of life we are hastening on. 


O, could I return to your beautiful prime, 
When ye shone like the morn of a clear summer 


day, 
And my spirit ne’er thought how the footsteps of 
time, 


Like the flight of an eagle, were hastening away. 


O, could I return to those innocent hours, 
When my heart knew no sorrow, that fled not as 
i soon . 
| As the seft drops of April that fall upon flowers, 
| And vanish at once in the bright air of noon. 


O then I might taste of the silent delight, 

That beams in the eye of an infant, and flows ~ 
As peacefully on as the dove in her flight, 

Or the dew stealing out of the cup of a rose. 


| O then I might lay all my sorrows at rest, 
And be calm as the first whisper’d zephyrs of 
spling, 
When it comes on the pinions of down from the west, 
And shakes the soft fragrance of May from its 
wing. 


O then might I know what it is to be free 
From the burden that presses a heait to the grave, 
Might charm back the feeling of brightness and glee, 
The first look of love and gentleness gave. 


But no--L have passed from the fast blooming shore, 
Where life gathers round it its verdure and flow- 


ers ; 
I can fondly look backward—but sh! never more , 
Can IJ taste of your sweetness—ye innocent hours! 


Then whither—ah! whither escape from the night, 
Which darkens more deeply the farther I go ? 
Look out from the gloom, some benevolent light! 
Like a star on a trav’ller, who wanders below. 


A light is now breaking—it comes from above, 
Still clearer and purer than life’s early dawn ; 

It descends with the motionless flight of a dove, 
And guides me in safety and cheerfulness on. 


Then let me not turn to the innocent hours 
Of childhood, when brighter hours wait me before; 
There are thorns in life’s earliest and tenderest flow- 
‘ ers, 
But yonder are flowers that shall sting me ne 
more. 





EPITAPH—sy Lorp srton. 


Bright be the place of thy soul ! 
No loyelier spirit than thine 
E’er burst from its mortal control, 
In the orbs of the blessed to shine : 
On earth thou wert all but divine, 
As thy soul shall immortally be, 
And our sorrow may cease to repine 
When we know that thy God is with thee. 
Light be the turf of thy tomb ! 
May its verdure like emeralds be ! 
There should not be a shadow of gloom 
In qu@ht that reminds us of thee : 
Young flowers and an evergreen tree 





} May grow on the spot of thy rest, 
| But nor cyprug nor yew let us see— 
For why should we moyrn for the blest ' 





